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MICHELIN REGULAR SIZE” CORDS versus FABRIC TIRES 
AVERAGING 30% More MILEAGE AT ONLY ABOUT 5/ ADDITIONAL COST 
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Michelin 32x Seige ig Size’ Cord 
30% more mileage than 32 x 3’ Fabric Tire 





Michelin 32x 3/2 Regular Size Cord costs 
only 5% more than 32 x3’ FabricTire 
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%* Similar Savings can be made 
by users of 30x 3%, 31 x 4, 
32 x 4, 33 x 4,34 x 4 and 
32 x 4% fabric tires. 











New Development Averages 
25% Reduction in Tire Expense* 


ICHELIN has produced a regular size 32 x 3% cord 
tire that costs only 5% more than good fabrics, but 
gives 30% more mileage, thus reducing tire bills 25%. 


In addition, this new cord tire possesses all the easy riding 
qualities that make Cord equipment desirable. 


You can change to these regular size Michelins economi- 
cally, not only because their first cost is low, but because you 
can fit them one at a time in replacement of your fabrics. 
Ordinary cords, being oversize, should be fitted in pairs, 
but Michelin Regular Size Cords are the same size as fabrics 
and hence will not unbalance the car if used opposite fabrics. 


Why not visit the nearest Michelin dealer and have him 
put just one Michelin Regular Size Cord on your car? 


Michelin offers a complete line of cord tirés, oversize 
and regular size—in one quality only, the best—all just 
as good as the famous Michelin Ring Shaped Tubes. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Wholesale branches in 30 leading cities. Dealers everywhere 


F. Provanpig, Western Manager 
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When You Are A-Journeying 


I SHALL take from the minutes that we shall be parted, I shall summon a song, dear, to help with the toiling, 
From the long lonely hours and the days and the years, And then from these things fashion mortar and beams, 
All the faith and the trust and the sadness that’s in them, And build for your coming a vine-covered cottage, 
All the heart-hurting longing, and all of the tears. - A safe little haven for dreamers of dreams. 


And my heart shall abide there, and gayness and laughter, 
And happiness answer the knock on the door, 

And the lamp of my true love shall shine from the window 
To welcome You, Wanderer, home safe once more. 


Mabel Cleland Ludlum. 


Solomon’s Advice to a Young Man About to Be Married 
“The first hundred wives are the hardest” 
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The Law and the Ladies 


A. E. Thomas 


SCENE—A New York Courtroom. 
TIME—1935. 


RS. J. JANET FOOTLE is on the 
witness stand. She is under cross- 
examination as the defendant in a suit for 
It should be hastily explained 


that in 1931 a law has been enacted making 


divorce. 





Anything a ground for divorce if it can be 
proved. 
case, under the same new law, before a 


An all-woman jury is trying the 


woman judge, lest the quality of mercy 
3 : should be strained. Counseless for the 
“She sent him flowers, opera Ga" 
plaintiff proceeds: 


“When I started away he was a 
tickets and silk hats.” 


prosperous bootlegger.” 


COUNSELESS : 
this man? 
DEFENDANT: 
COUNSELESS : 
DEFENDANT: 
COUNSELESS : 
DEFENDANT: 
COUNSELESS: 
DEFENDANT: 
COUNSELESS : 
DEFENDANT: 


Now, Mrs. Footle, when did you first meet 


I think it was at half-past four. 

Ah, yes. And what day of the week? 
The fifth of July. 

How do you fix the date? 

It was the day I became a blonde. 

Are you a Presbyterian? 

No, I’m a Psycho-Analyst. 

In other words, an old-fashioned woman. 
Not at all. Merely a conservative. 

CouNsELEss: You still smoke? 

DEFENDANT: Yes. I don’t enjoy it, but I believe in keep- 
ing up the old traditions. 

CounsELEss (to the Court): Now, Your Honoress, as 
we are coming to some highly delicate matters, I request 
the Court to ask all gentlemen to leave the courtroom. 

THE Jupcess: Quite right. All the gentlemen in the 
courtroom will kindly leave at once. (The court is packed 
with men but only one goes out.) Proceed, Counseless, 
all the gentlemen have gone. 

CounsELess: Now, Mrs. 
Footle, the complaint charges 
that you have contributed 
nothing to your husband’s 
support for the last three 
years. What do you say to 
that ? 

DEFENDANT: It’s false. | 
sent him 700,000 rubles from 
Russia. 

CouNSELEsS : In our money, 
two dollars and forty-seven 
cents. Do you call that sup- 
porting him? 

DEFENDANT: All he had to 
do was to wait till the rate of 











gallivanting around the world, leaving your husband flat, 

DEFENDANT: I was not to blame. When I started away 
he was a prosperous bootlegger with an income of $3,000 
a day. He had a magnificent suite of offices in the West 
Thirtieth Street police station and a fleet of Scotch whisky 
trucks making hourly arrivals at Madison Square Garden 
from Canada. How was I to know that he would be put 
out of business by the invention of the pocket still that is 
now in every home in the country ? 

COUNSELESS: It was your business to provide for his 
future. You know how helpless men are. Why did you 
leave him? 

DEFENDANT: 


I objected to the attentions paid him bya 
certain Bank Presidentess. 


What attentions? 
Well, she sent him flowers, opera tickets 


COUNSELESS : 

DEDENDANT: 
and silk hats. 

CouNSELESS: What harm in that? You know how much 
these little attentions mean to a man of delicate instincts. 

DEFENDANT: And, she used to take him driving. 

CouNSELESS: Well, these 
are not the Dark Ages. Did 
you expect him to seclude 
himself like a monk? Don't 
you know how dull it gets for 
a man, sitting all day at 
home, waiting for his wife to 
come home from the office? 

DEFENDANT: Man's place 
is in the home. 

Tue Jupcess: Have any 
of the jurywomen any ques 
tions to ask the witness? 

FOREWOMAN: Yes, Your 
Honoress, I’d like to ask the 
witness where she got that 
perfect love of a hat she’s 





exchange went up. 
CounseLess: Who do you 

think he is— Methuselah? 

No, you deliberately went 


“Did you expect him to seclude 
himself like a monk?” 


wearing. 
THE JUuDGEss: 
yes or no. 
(Continued on page 32) 


Answer— 








A Witness for the Prosecution 
Humanity vs, Submarine 











Something Gained 


“What I want to know frankly, old man, js 


“Well, it may not be Art, but you must admit it is unintelligible.” Charles Wi 


New York 


HERE is nothing distinctive about 
living in New York; eight million 
other people are doing it. 
* * * 

A lot of New York women are get- 
ting alimony who don’t earn it. 

ae 

New York: homes, homes every- 
where, and not a place to live. 

* * aa 

A sick horse can get a bigger crowd 
in New York than in any other town 
in America. 

* * * 

There is more sophistication and less 
sense in New York than anywhere else 
on the globe. 

= 

Life is not as ponderous as the New 
York Times would have it seem. 

Don Herold. 


Then Adam Fell 


ILLIE (aged eight): O, Elsie, 
I know a fine game. Let’s pre- 

tend we’re Adam and Eve. 
Este (aged six): Oh, yeth; but 
just wait till I finish eating my apple. 
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Ballade of a Sedan Chair 


N what forgotten garden-place, 
Fallen to sad decay, 
Do ghostly revelers retrace 
The paths they used to stray 
Where are the shepherdesses, pray. 
And shepherds Watteau drew 
In all their bravery of array, 
When this old chair was new? 


Who is there now could go the pace 
And game the night away, 
Could stake his fortune on an ice, 
His life upon a trey; 
And take a pinch of snuff, and say 
“A trifle,” as they'd do, 
The men of spirit, at piquet, 
When this old chair was new? 


Good manners, gallantry and gr.ic 
Have long since lost their sway, 
Are obsolete as ruffled lace 
And rapiers—and stay !— 


@ 


The lusty lackeys, too, 
Who used to swing them to the play 
When this old chair was new? 


L’Envoi 
This latter age, so dull and gray 
How it must sadden you, 
Shade of that blither yesterday, 
is it, Art?” When this old chair was new. 
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Prospective Tenant: Doesn’t this chimney smoke? 
Yes: we have it this way on purpose—kills all the germs 


The powdered ladies, where ar« they, 
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ait HAPPY ENDINGS 


€, - A Life Production 


Ink by Ulman Ink Co. Paper by N. Y. Paper Co. 
Spelling by Standard Dictionary Punctuation by Century 
Pictures by Oliver Herford Captions by Oliver Herford 


pray, 
Original Plays by W. Shakespeare and A. Dumas 
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\' THE PUISSANT URGE OF THE PULMOTOR, 
T'\1E TRUANT BREATH RETURNED TO THE FAIR 
L.| NGS OF OPHELIA. “SHE’S NUTTY, BUT SHE'S 
NICE,” SOLILOQUIZED HAMLET AS HE CHANGED 
MY, [E RECORD FROM “DOWN WENT MAGINTY” 
TO THE MENDELSSOHN “WEDDING MARCH” 






“MEET THE SMITH BROTHERS, CHER ARMAND,” 
SAID CAMILLE. “THEY CAME ALL THE WAY 
FROM AMERICA TO CURE MY COUGH!” “WE 
WOULD WALK MANY A MILE FOR A CAMILLE!” 
SMILED THE SMITH BROTHERS AS THEY POCK- 
ETED THE CHECK OF THE GRATEFUL GAUL 











SX al 
“PAPA LOVE MAMA?”—AS THE CHILDISH PRAT- 








iN SCREENLAND DEATH ONLY COMES TO THE 





\GED. THAT NIGHT THERE WAS A STRIKE IN 
THE APOTHECARY’S SHOP. THE POISON RE- 
FUSED TO WORK, AND ROMEO AND JULIET 
AWOKE FROM THEIR DEADLY SLEEP TO THE 
DAWN OF A NUPTIAL TO-MORROW 


TLE OF THE GOLDWYN TWINS PIERCED THE 

IVORY CANOPY OF HIS CEREBELLUM, OTHELLO 

DROPPED THE DEATH-DEALING PILLOW. “THE 

MOOR THE MERRIER!” CHIMED DESDEMONA AS 
HE SMOTHERED HER WITH KISSES 
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Progress 


AGES had been in- 

creased until the in- 
come of every toiler was 
ten cents every time his 
watch ticked. 

There was One Big 
Union — The World-wide 
Amalgamated Watch- 
winders. 

People lived upon such indigenous fruits as could be 
eaten directly from the trees without stooping or reaching 
(either action being a violation of Union Rules). 

Production ceased. Consumption and disintegration, 
however, continued. Time, by virtue of whose elapse the 
gains of the toiler accrued, laid a destructive hand upon 
all that men, in the old, crude days, had created. 

Things broke, rusted, rotted, wore, tore, went out of 
style. 

Furniture and houses fell to pieces and were used for 
fuel, books having preceded them to the ash-pile. (This 
was before men forgot how to make fire.) 

All merchandise ceased to be. The poor working man 
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found nothing more to buy. He began to want things 
Thereupon, Civilization, having passed under the wire 
started on its second lap. 


A Plea 


Please Send This Letter to Your Congressman 


Ned Woodman, 


Fa AR SIR: 

We, your burdened constituents, beg that you have 
a bill drafted at once which will make it a misdemeanor 
punishable with a ten-year sentence for any newspaper pro- 
prietor hereafter to employ a columnist who signs his name 
or otherwise reveals his identity. At present every column. 
ist, when he is not writing about himself, is writing ad- 
miration paragraphs about other columnists. As each col- 
umnist is also engaged in writing books he is obligated, in 
addition to writing constantly about himself and all the other 
columnists, to write about all the books they are writing. 

We, your constituents, are tired to death of the person- 
alities of all columnists. We therefore beseech you in the 
name of Heaven to come to our relief at once. 

Signed, 
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Tactful Clerk: 


This is the pogo for you, Miss. Warranted to carry any weight up to one 
hundred and twenty pounds. 












































The Real Count 


Sunday School Teacher: Jimmy, do you count ten before you hit another boy? 
Jirimy: Naw! De referee counts ten after I hits him! 


It’s the Other Fellow him. Until one day, after you have The Eternal Question 


struggled and suffered and risen above 
things and fallen and got up and are 
forty and have married and are grow- 
ing slightly gray, a little miss of ten 
climbs on your knee, and grabs your 
cheeks in both hands, and—yes, right 
there in the presence of horrid rela- 
tives—blurts out: “Daddy, mama says 
you are the most conceited man she 


HEN the wind blows right 
From the blue-white light 
Of the glittering stars in the sky, 
And the frost alights 
With a step that blights, 
And the porch vine’s withered and dry; 


: ONCEIT is some- 
% thing like red 
paint. The first 
time one tries it, 
even a trifle of it 
looks _ bad. The 
next time it 
doesn't look ‘so When the ground is pale 
bad. The third ” And the water’s stale 
knows. ; 
time you put on a had then vou knew. From gadding about with the 
litle more to ; When the syrup’s slow 
e it look better. Then you have to And the wood stock’s low, 
keep adding a dab or two a day to make Fur Coat Arithmetic And you have to be told of it twice, 
feel towards yourself the way you NE unfeeling trapper makes one 
on the first day you tried it. cruel trap. I know that you know 
verybody else knows this but you. One cruel trap, plus one craving for The thermometer’s low, 
You carry your conceit about you so food, makes one helpless animal. But both of us make so bold 
nly that even in your silences it is One hundred helpless animals make As to ask in a tone 
lent. one fur coat. That was bred in the bone: 
ut nobody dares tell you about it, One fur coat, minus one large sum “Well, howdy! Ain't it cold?” 
if he did you wouldn't believe of money, makes one happy woman. Christy Holmes 
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1. The Farmer: Put your bear in there and come up 
to the house—I'll give you somethin’ to eat. 
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5. The Bear: Why did he do that? I only wanted to 
play with him! 





























. The Hired Man: 
then I'll go to dinner. 


I'll put this harness 
I'm as hungry 














Miserable black villain—I°ll knock-a 


6. The Dago: 
your head off! 


My Rat 


READ to-day in a popular periodical, in a column of 

miscellaneous information headed “Did You Know—?” 
that “The United States Public Health Service has dis- 
covered that there is at least one rat for every one of the 
110,000,000 human beings in the United States.” 

This grave announcement from a Government Bureau 
seems to imply that I, as one of the 110,000,000, am en- 
titled to “at least one rat” (I, will disregard all possible 
fractions and call it just one), and I infer that the Bureau 
of Public Health Service is holding mine to be called for, 
as I have not so far received it. 

I hasten to inform the editor of the “Did You Know—?” 
column that I, for one, was not informed of this. I have 
had apparently, for I do not know how long a time, an 
absolute equity in “at least one rat” and never knew it. 
Not that I care particularly about rats, but in these days 


of diminished investments it is a pleasant novelty to find 
myself possessed of more property than I thought I owned. 
It is true that I derived no income from this source during 
the last calendar year. I certainly reported none in my 
Federal income tax return, and if the Commissioner men- 
tions the subject when he writes to inform me that I have 
made errors in such-and-such schedules, items, letters and 
lines, I am ready for him. Not only did my rat return no 
income, but I am informed in the same illuminating para- 
graph in the “Did You Know—?” column that he “cost ! 
cent a day for upkeep” during that period. I knew m: 
money was going somewhere and this accounts for part of 
it. And I do not even know what my rat looks like. 

It seems to me that the only way that the Governmen 
can collect any tax whatever on my rat is in case I dispos 
of him at a profit during the year, when he would, of course 
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“a bear!!” 











4. The Farmer: 
Look at them fences! 


Holy Moses! Look at them cows! 
If I catch that Dago I'll kill him! 
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7. The Farmer: Git in thar! “Tl learn ye to bring 
yer cow-killin’ bears onto my place. 


schedule D, but I do not even know whether I owned 
on March 1, 1913, or, assuming that I did, what his 
was on that day, or if I should add maintenance and 
p to his value or what to allow for depreciation. 

the whole, I don’t think I care very much about my 
I believe I would give him away to anyone who fan- 
him, and I would not even stipulate that he be given a 
home. Moreover, the “Did You Know—?” paragraph 
snappily: “This does not include mice.” I will throw 
y mice. J. Warren Merrill. 


Rewarded 


‘HE round little man worked like one mad for forty 
years and passed the rest of his life serenely sitting 
s-legged on a small hall-table in an asylum, all his own, 
ing through a needle’s eye and laughing at the well- 
sed visitors, ladies and gentlemen, who had largely con- 
ited to his undisputed claim of being the jolliest mil- 
iire in Civilization. 











8. The Bear: You go in there and I'll be with you in 
about a minute! 


Theatrical ““Whys” 


HY do telephones on the stage always ring off stage? 
Why does it never take more than four seconds to 
write a stage check? 
Why does a character about to leave a room always turn 
at the door to deliver a parting shot? 
Why are one’s seats always on the other aisle? 
Why are the aisle seats always occupied by persons weigh- 
ing 200 pounds or over? 
—AND— 
Why is a box? 


Leading Them On 


Tue professor was ready to perform a chemical experi- 
ment before his class. “Should I do anything incorrect in 
this test,” he advised, “we might be blown through the roof. 
Kindly step a little nearer so that you can follow me better.” 





“There it is, Emily! 
“Henry, you'll have to send that horrible thing away. 


AM,” said Evelyn (and 
I had every reason to 
suppose she meant it), 
“opposed to display. If 
I’m going to marry a 
poor man—” 

“There’s no ‘if’ about 

it,” put in I, hastily. “You are.” 

‘“Since | am going to marry a poor 
man,” amended she, graciously, “it 
would be absurd to go about flashing a 
great headlight of an engagement ring; 
and so, dear—” 

“Don’t be silly,” I interrupted. “T’m 
not a pauper. I’m just reasonably im- 
poverished; modestly reduced in cir- 
cumstances. I might better, perhaps, 
say modishly reduced, since all the best 
people are nowadays. But no matter 
what my financial condition, a ring 
you’re going to have, and a fine one!” 

Evelyn assumed an expression which, 
for the briefest moment, ridiculously 
recalled that of her father the first time 
he refused me as a son-in-law. 


Isn’t she a beauty, eh?” 


I am!” 


A Sermon in Stones 


“No, dear.” She was very firm. 
“There are a thousand other things 
we'd better buy; and I don’t care for it. 
Really, | don’t. I’m very modern. | 
don’t like the visible sign of any bond. 
I—I probably sha’n’t wear a wedding 
ring, even.” 

“You certainly will if you contract 
an alliance with me,” I said, showing a 
firmness equal to her own. “You may 
not wear it long. Goodness knows, 
matrimony is no life-sentence these 
days! But you'll begin with it if you 
begin with me, and you'll endure it 
while you endure me. So that’s that!” 

Evelyn raised her eyebrows; at least 
she appeared to do so, as far as I could 
judge from the play of her other fea- 
tures under her pent-house hat, and 
then she unexpectedly murmured, “Very 
well,” in a voice as soft as the cooing 
dove’s. 

“And if a wedding ring, why not an 
engagement ring?” added I, pursuing 
my advantage. 


Miucecaas - @ 








You know what a terribly bad sailor 


“It’s an awful extravagance.” 

“Oh, you can find them at all prices, 
from a dollar and a half foi the best 
glass solitaire at B ’s to the latest 
thing in crown jewels at C *s, fora 
King’s ransom.” 

“| don’t want either.” 

“You won’t get either.” 

“T don’t want anything of the kind 
I’ve told you I don’t like rings.” 

“Who was it went into raptures over 
Isabel Ingot’s betrothal badge only yes- 
terday? Like a bull’s-eye it was, too.” 

“Perhaps that came from—where did 
you say the $1.50 solitaires were?” said 
Evelyn. “No, dearest, we can’t com 
pete with her there; don’t let’s try.” 

“We might have a shy at it,” said I. 
“Isn’t she lunching with you to-mor- 
row? Suppose I bring you your talis- 
man to-night—such as it is.” 

“As if I wanted to exhibit it to her,” 
cried Evelyn. “Don’t be ridiculous, 
dear. I don’t envy her either her fiance § 
or her ring, handsome as they are.” 
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“Very well,” said I, yielding in my 
turn. But the gentleness of the dove 
was in my tones alone. In my heart 
was the wisdom of the serpent. 

I knew Evelyn admired the ring, and 
determined that the beautiful 
ds which had belonged to my 
mother and which I was having reset 
jor m\ future wife should be in her 
possession before the friendly lunch en- 

As it happened, I could not 

y promise—or was it a threat? 
vetting her her own ring that 

But I worried the jeweler into 

and secured it by mid-day the 
next day. I drove at the risk of my 
license and the public, to Evelyn’s 

| demanded and obtained an 
ce just as Miss Ingot’s motor 
ip at the door. Fortunately, she 
lingered to give complicated orders to 
the chauffeur. , 

“Don’t be vexed, darling,” I said, 
hurricdly. “It was my mother’s, and 


| was 
diamo! 
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History Professor: 


Corpulent Ida: 
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you'll like it for that reason, even if 
you don’t for itself.” 

“But it’s splendid! It’s too beauti- 
ful! I never saw anything so lovely,” 
declared Evelyn, flushing a most celes- 
tial, rosy red as she bent over the box 
I held toward her. 

“Put it on at once,” I begged. 

But she backed away from me and 
leaned against a nearby table, declaring 
that she must get used to the idea. 

“Miss Ingot’s ringing the bell. 
Where’s your proper finger?” I con- 
tinued relentlessly. 

She finally produced it, with a cer- 
tain shyness, from behind her, and I 
put the ring on. 

“Now go and flash that at Isabel’s 
bull’s-eye,” I said, superbly. 

“As if I cared about impressing her,” 
said Evelyn, tossing her head. 

“Do you love me?” I demanded, 
kissing her. 

“None the better for this,” said she. 


’ 
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Just then the butler (a lofty per- 
son) announced that Miss Ingot was 
in the drawing-room, and Evelyn left 
me. 

As she turned away her skirt brushed 
something down from the table against 
which she had been leaning. I picked 
it up. Bless her! It was one of the 
glass solitaires from B——’s. C.D. 


Next Week 


HE Life Line page will constitute 
a historical docurhent 
nificance. It will contain all the most 
brilliant observations of our keenest 
wits on the Disarmament Conference, 
the Ruth-Landis controversy, the New 
York Police Force, the General De- 
pression, the Irish settlement, the crime 
wave and the current divorce news. 
Incidentally, the name of the winner 
in the one hundred-dollar prize Life 
Line contest will be announced. 


vast sig- 


Can any of you tell me what makes the Tower of Pisa lean? 


I don’t know or I'd take some myself. 





Sanctum Talk 


9 OOD MORNING, Sir. 
me, but is this Lire?” 

“Yes, sir. I don’t know who you are, 
but you look tired. Here, take this easy 
chair. Perhaps you’d better lie down 
on this sofa.” 

“You are very kind, Lire. I am very 
tired—I am exhausted; I am really all 
in. But I thought maybe you could 
tell me—” 

“May I ask to whom I am indebted—” 

“I.am of no consequence, I assure 
you; I am but a poor, humble wretch, 
just a weak worm who is crawling 
along on his belly, incidentally holding 
up the country.” 

“But really, Mr., Mr.—you must tell 
me who you are. ... There! there! 
... Take this spoonful of brandy. 
Perhaps I’d better send for an ambu- 
lance.” 

“No, no, Lire! I’m very weak, and 
they’ve bled me white all right, but 
still, I manage to keep going. . What 
I want to know is, How long is this 
thing going to last?” 

“What going to last, Mr., Mr.—?” 

“How long am I going to stand it all, 
anyway ?” 

“But who are you?” 

“How long am I going to permit my- 
self to be punched in the solar plexus, 
and beaten up and. picked clean and 
all for what?—for the benefit of a lot 
of crooked politicians and war hounds? 
Shall I ever get nerve enough to strike 
back? Look at me! Ain’t I a beaut?” 

“Were you always this way, Mr.— 
Mr.—?” 

“Well, I used to be able to hold up 
my head and look any man in the face, 
but during the past six years I have 
been steadily growing weaker. And 
me an American!” 

“Look here! 


Excuse 


Before we go any 


further, you tell me who you are.” 
“Don’t you know me, Lire? I’m the 
Unknown tax-payer.” 
“Then shake!” 
“As if I did anything else!” 


Posterity Will Misjudge Us 


MERICANS will forget soon that 
anyone ever went without drink 
when it was accessible. In older times 
there was an important measure of vol- 
untary abstention, but future genera- 
tions won’t believe it. If Prohibition 
lasts, posterity will think none of. us 
could be safely left alone with bottled 
goods. But never mind what the nin- 
nies think. Except for us there wouldn't 
have been any posterity. 


Playing Safe 


HY, we should love to come 

see you, but it’s pretty hard to 
make a definite date right now 
Arthur’s so busy down-town. | telj 
you what I'll do, I'll call you up some 
time soon, and let you know. Oh, don't 
bother to write down the number—!’}| 
remember it.” 

“TI think he’s the image of you—and 
yet there are certain expressions when 
I can see his father in him, too 

“Oh, so that’s your new dress. \Vell, 
aren’t those buttons out-of-the-ordi- 
nary !” 

“Now do come see us. 
time.” 

“I read your things in the miaga- 
zines. That’s right—keep at it.” 

“Well, you don’t exactly look thin- 
ner, but you are certainly looking won- 
derfully well.” 

“What I like about that hat of yours 
is that rain tan’t hurt it a bit.” 


Come any 
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No danger of anyone’s mistaking 


9 } for af git | , is there?” 
2 D. 


Reached the Limit 


Bices: I understand that wonien’s 
clothes are to be more conservative next 
year. 

Jiccs: Good Lord! I thought they 
had conserved all they could this ycar! 





“Gee! what a lot of fun I could have takin’ this thing apart if 
I only had the time.” 
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-Kathlene MacDonell 
In “Danger” 


ATHLENE, my dear, I felt a mild regret You lovéd him, as you sweetly up and said, 
When first I saw you in this drama tearful. And I for one was glad to see you get him; 
mehow, it did not seem your style, and yet He needed someone so to pat his head, 
You brought it life, and made me feel quite cheerful." To woo him, wife him, mother him and pet him. 


Within the bounds of secretarial life I only hope your afterlife was gay, 


Your radiance was shut up in a cupboard, And not too filled with infant education, 


Until, hurrah! your man bawled out his wife And that the man you married (in the play) 


And left her, flat, to make you Mother Hubbard. Forswore his ancient habit of dictation. 
: George S. Chappell 
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Sas Year’s 
card was em- 
bellished with 
a picture of Jonah emerging from the 
whale and said: “When down in the 
mouth and inclined to blubber, remem- 
ber Jonah. He came out all right.” 
The year opens in a fashion to make 
that timely counsel. There has been 
some dejection because some hopes that 
were based on the fine running start of 
Secretary Hughes at the Armament 
Conference have not yet been ful- 
filled. The score has not been quite 
as big as was hoped. France has 
seemed to be naughty. So far as 
France is represented by her politicians, 
she is liable at times to present that ap- 
pearance. So are other countries, but 
particularly France. France, as ex- 
pressed by her government, is highly 
realistic and very little touched by 
spiritual emotions of any kind. She is 
out for a bargain, a stickler for details, 
and rather rampageous in her demands. 
But we do not rely on the emotions of 
politicians to get the world in order 
again. The main reliance is on the 
compelling power of the facts of con- 
temporary life. What must be, will be. 
France may be refractory, but she is 
not crazy, and back in France there are 
a lot of people who know about war, 
and who do not want another, and are 
more ambitious to live their lives out 
and raise their families in peace, than 
they are for national glory or any form 
of nationalistic bumptiousness. Reac- 
tion after action is the rule, and a de- 
gree of reaction is usually wholesome. 
When France hangs back from what 
other countries want, the final result 
may be to bring about a more compre- 
hensive association of the nations than 
could be arranged at Washington. 
France is this and France is that, and 
you can put in the adjectives to suit 
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yourself, but remember that France has 
had a disappointment in that the Paris 
plan to make Great Britain and the 
United States insurers of her safety 
went to smash in our Senate, and the 
League which might have reassured her 
came out weaker than she expected by 
a highly important factor. France has 
the same need of a Europe that will 
function that the rest of the world has. 
In the end that need should govern her 
politics. 
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TOTHING in this world is com- 
pletely good; no man, no book, 
no plan, no political effort. Out of the 
man or the book or the plan or the pur- 
pose one has to get what he can and 
go on with it. There will be wonder- 
ful powers in a man, geared to vanity 
or obstinacy or laziness, or some other 
disappointing characteristic. There will 
be a good idea and an illuminating 
stretch of story in a book that will run 
on to futility and babble. There will 
be admirable points in a plan, and dis- 
appointment in its execution. All that 
belongs in the day’s work. Fallible we 
are, fallible we shall continue to be 
while we live in human bodies and 
doubtless for long afterwards. The im- 
portant thing is never to say die while 
life is left in us; never to give up be- 
cause we fall short of perfection. We 
always will fall short of it in all our 
efforts. We always will fall down more 
or less on our jobs, but we get no re- 
lease from the obligation to get up and 
go on with them. 

The Conference has done very much, 
though it has not introduced the mil- 
lennium. Let us be thankful for what 
it has accomplished, and be ready to go 
on with the next step. 


tweet! 
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N the interest of a school discussion, 
a Wisconsin lady sends in these 
questions : 

“Is the reduction of national arma- 
ments to a police status within a period 
of ten years the best usable means 
whereby the peace of the world may be 
secured permanently ? 

“Also, are we ready, psychologically, 
religiously, and economically for such 
reduction ? 

“If not, what could be considered as 
a more practicable plan?” 

The reduction of national armament 
to a police status will not secure the 
peace of the world permanently or 
otherwise, but it is a good step and per- 
haps the best practicable means towards 
that condition. It will save a lot of 
money and that is helpful. 

Whether we are ready for such a re- 
duction a little time is likely to show. 
It depends partly upon what “we” com- 
prehends. Some nations seem to be 
ready, others not. We in the United 
States like the idea very much. Great 
Britain likes it. France is more doubt- 
ful about it. Japan seems to like it, es- 
pecially on its economical side, but in 
all the countries there are some who 
like it and some who don’t. In our 
country William Hearst is a good ex- 
ainple of the opposition. 

As to what could be considered a 
more practicable plan, the important 
word is “practicable.” Allowing that the 
League of Nations was a better plar in 
its general intention and scope, for 4s 
it turned out not to be practicable, and 
no plan to secure the peace of the world 
is good enough which does not include 
the United States. The best feature of 








the Four-Power Treaty plan ic that it 
joins the four Powers concerned in an 
effort to keep»the peace of the world. 
it is more than an effort on the part of 
those Powers for self-protection. It is 
more than an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Such alliances are not wanted. 
Something bigger is wanted: an asso- 
ciation that shall include all the peoples 
of the world who are willing to come in, 
and that shall aim to settle national dis- 
putes by discussion and not by force. 
That was what the League aimed to do, 
and many observers see in the labors of 
the Conference at Washington a step 
towards such an association of nations, 
including the United States, as will do 
the job which the League hoped to ac- 
complish. 


HERE is a horrible lack of com- 

mon decency about some people 
which they themselves never suspect un- 
til they blunder with it into publicity. 
There was, for example, that impulsive 
merchant who thought a fox hunt 
on Fifth Avenue would advertise his 
fur business, and let a little fox loose 
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in front of the Public Library. He got 
his publicity and incidentally reminded 
folks that there is more cruelty con- 
nected with the fur business than in any 
other respectable vocation that one 
could think of. 

Perhaps one ought not to expect de- 
cency of bootleggers, but there was a 
very exceptional degree of impropriety 
in stealing all the rum out of Mr. Root’s 
house in Clinton while he was engrossed 
in public services in Washington. The 
papers said that the thieves got a lot of 
very good wine from him—some of it 
old and rare. Mr. Root himself has 
command of the language of indigna- 
tion, but he is entitled to help in char- 
acterizing this abominable larceny. Pos- 
sibly, if the Volstead Act permits, some- 
thing can be done to restock him. 

And by the way, how is Prohibition 
really going? Does anybody know? Is 
it doing good or is it doing harm? Is 
the present phase of it the best we can 
hope for, or is it possible to improve 
on Volstead, leaving the Constitution 
amended as it is? An immense amount 
of law-breaking is going on. The Eve- 
ning Post the other day had an edi- 
torial to effect that so long as the main 
trouble was in three or four great 
cities and most of the country was really 
dry, Prohibition was successful. It 
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seemed to think the rural districts and 
smaller cities were quite purged of al- 
cohol, 

No such thing. Farmers have the 
advantage of the city people because 
they can make cider and fairly good 
drinks of other kinds without any 
trouble from the law; whereas the city 
people have got to buy whatever they 
want and must buy it of bootleggers. 

What Prohibition is really doing does 
not seem to be known at all. Some of 
its consequences are extremely unedify- 
ing. This robbery of Mr. Root’s cellar 
is one of them. Such robberies have 
been very common. The men who take 
wines in that way are not, as a rule, 
common thieves, but think the theft of 
liquors is a kind of fair game, and that 
whatever a man’s legal title to his stored 
beverages .may be, his moral title to 
them is defective. 

Sometimes it is defective, but in cases 
like that of Mr. Root it is perfectly 
good, The notion that it isn’t is one of 
the rotten fruits of Prohibition, and is 
not as much discouraged as it should be 
by the Prohibition enthusiasts. Of all 
men at large in the country the dry 
executioners seem to have the least re- 
spect for law. When it helps them they 
are for it. When it hinders them they 
despise and flout it. E. S. Martin. 

















Goliath War (confronted by David Association-of-Nations): No danger to me 


from this youngster! 
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Comparatively Good News 


N a season when the play-lottery has been yielding most 

managers nothing but little packages filled with seaweed 
and old buttons, Mr. Sam H. Harris has drawn for himself 
such sure-fire successes as “Six-Cylinder Love” and “The 
Music Box Revue.” When, in addition, he comes along 
with “Captain Applejack,” one begins to suspect that per- 
haps it is not all a lottery with Mr. Harris and that maybe 
he really knows a good show when he sees one. 

Certainly “Captain Applejack” has all the indications of 
being a play that a lot of people are going to like very much. 
While its component parts are not particularly original (a 
young man, complaining of the lack of adventure in his 
home life, suddenly finds himself plunged into a red-hot 
thriller in his own drawing-room), the effect of the whole 
thing is refreshingly novel and you are willing to grant Mr. 
Walter Hackett, the author, a place on the top of the bass- 
drum reserved for those playwrights whose success has not 
come from appropriating someone else’s stuff. 


QoeOM Od o S 


Po while on the subject of appropriating someone else’s 
stuff, let us digress for a brief moment to call attention 
to the fact that the male member of the vaudeville team of 
Downey and Claridge, now playing in the Keith circuit, is 
copying, gesture for gesture, the epoch-making tramp- 
bicycle act originated by Joe Jackson. This act is as in- 
comparable and as full of artistic values as the Mona Lisa, 
and yet a great deal more fuss was made about the theft of 
the Mona Lisa. 


) return, somewhat flushed and panting, to “Captain 

Applejack,” it must be said that as Ambrose Applejohn, 
the home-body with pirate blood in his veins, Wallace Ed- 
dinger is at his best. It is.the first rdle that he hasn’t seemed 
tired of from the very start, and this fact, combined with his 
quiet, sure comedy methods and his burlesque brutality in 
the delightful scene on board the pirate ship, gives him the 
right to claim a sprig of the season’s comedy laurels. 


PE @RLKBR, 


OR a good, solid, even bulging, evening’s entertainment, 

you won’t find anything much more productive than 
“Bulldog Drummond.” The entire London company, with 
that easy hero A. E. Matthews darting in the lead, have 
come over to the Knickerbocker, bringing with them this 
crackling melodrama fresh from its English success. It is so 
good-natured about its own impossibilities and so frankly a 
rip-snorting array of “My God, it’s Drummond’s!” and 


“Move another muscle and I’ll shoot’s,” that, when you are 
not screaming with fright you are screaming with laughter, 
and at the end of the third act everyone in the audience, rch 
and representatives of the press alike, hiss the villains (and 
a nasty lot of villains they are, too) and cheer the brave 
Mr. Matthews and his cohorts of Right. A fine evening if 
you think you are still fifteen years old. 


_ 
ADAME OLGA PETROVA has done handsomely by 
herself in “The White Peacock,”’ which she wrote for 
her own use. It is full of eye-work, and Madame Petrova 
flashes an intensely wicked iris, to say nothing of throwing 
the letter “r” about like so much listerine. 

But full as “The White Peacock” is of Spanish hokumaiio 
and chile con carnal, the always intelligent personality of 
Madame Petrova glides through the play, projecting such 
lines as she has with an effectiveness that promises a great 
deal for the night when she first appears in a real part. 








UST before the end of 1921 two more revivals venture« 

cautiously into Broadway. The first of them, “Trilby,” 
took one look and went skipping out hand in hand with the 
Old Year. “The Squaw Man,” with William Faversham in 
his old part of the Great White Father, fared better, al- 
though you could hardly call it a much better play. The 
spectator has all the sensations of thumbing over an old 
copy of Munsey’s Magazine containing photographs of Ad- 
miral Cervera and Madge Lessing (which, by the way, must 
have been the last copy of Munsey’s Magazine to be seen 
alive). For those who are discouraged about the state of 
our drama to-day, a visit to “The Squaw Man” will bring a 
flush of pride to the cheeks, for if the plays of 1932 are as 
far beyond “Anna Christie” as “Anna Christie” is beyond 
“The Squaw Man,” this department’s evangelical work wil! 
have been accomplished and we shall be laboring in othe: 
fields. (Cries from other fields: “No, no!’’) 


ef if —~ 3 


HE only adverse criticism to be made of the recent 

production of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at the Manhattan 
Opera House would be in connection with the bloodhoun:! 
He was not a very good bloodhound, considering what one 
expects from a bloodhound once he gets the scent. He 
seemed quite set against the idea of tracking Eliza an 
wanted to go home most of the time, a domestic trait which 
will crop out in black Newfoundland puppies even when 
they are pretending to be bloodhounds. 

Robert C. Benchley. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


ANNA CHRISTIE (Vanderbilt) — Eugene 
O'Neil! s drama of the sea made memorable by 
Pauline Lord’s acting. 

THE BAT (Morosco) — There have been, 
rough!y speaking, about a thousand killings in 


this mystery melodrama since it opened, all of 
them rlendid. 

A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT (Times Square) 
—Allan Pollock in a remarkably moving prob- 
lem | 

BULLDOG DRUMMOND (Knickerbocker) 
—Reviewed in this issue. 

THE CLAW (Broadhurst)—The disintegra- 
tion a French politician’s moral fibre shown 
by Lionel Barrymore at his best. 

DANGER (Thirty-Ninth St.)\—A _ biological 
function in three acts. 

rHE DREAM MAKER (Empire)—William 


Gillette in a crook play, thrilling in spots, but 
not rthy of Gillette. 
DRIFTING (Playhouse) —To be reviewed 


next \ eek. 

HE WHO GETS SLAPPED (Garrick)—To 
be reviewed later. 

THE IDLE INN (Plymouth)—Jewish peas- 
ants in the process of going mad, with Ben- 
Ami in the lead. 

LAWFUL LARCENY (Republic)—To be re- 
viewed next week. 

rHE MADRAS HOUSE (National)—A great 
many words, but most of them well spoken and 
worth hearing. 

THE MARRIED WOMAN (Princess)—Nor- 
man Trevor in a rather wordy play of more 
than ordinary value about ten years too late. 

THE SQUAW MAN (Astor)—Reviewed in 
this issue. 

THE VARYING SHORE (Hudson) — Elsie 
Ferguson in a career of refined shame which 
runs backward. 

tHE WHITE PEACOCK (Comedy) — Re- 


viewed in this issue. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


\LIAS JIMMY VALENTINE (Gaiety)—The 
old burglar success back as good as new. 

bLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE (Rits)— 
Ina Claire in bed. 

CAPTAIN APPLEJACK (Cort)—Reviewed 
in this issue. 

!'HE CIRCLE (Fulton)—The quintessence 
of smart comedy, and something more besides, 
acted by an all-star cast. 

'HE DOVER ROAD (Bijou) — Delightful 
Enclish comedy, with Charles Cherry in the 
leading réle. 

IX\ULCY (Frazee)—The lady bore who fixes 
her husband’s business for him, in a highly amus- 
ing satire on several native customs. 

FACE VALUE (Forth-Ninth St.)}—To be re- 
viewed later. 

!'HE FIRST YEAR (Little)—The great 
American family play. 

THE GRAND DUKE (Lyceum) — Lionel 
Atwill on a piece of French pastry. 

'HE INTIMATE STRANGERS (Henry 
Viller)—A very pleasant little thing by Booth 
Tarkington with Billie Burke less kittenish than 
usual. 

\UST MARRIED (Nora Bayes)—It would 
¢ just plain bed-room stuff if Lynne Overman 
weren’t so funny. 

KIKI (Belasco) —A character study of a 
Parisian cocotte by Lenore Ulric which is a 
masterpiece. 


LILIES OF THE FIELD (Klaw)—Kept- 
ladies in a poor play with good lines. 

THE MOUNTAIN MAN (Mexine Elliott's) 
—As nice a start as a little comedy ever had, 
but not so good in the end. 

NATURE’S NOBLEMAN (Forty-Eighth St.) 
—Louis Mann imitates some nice animals off- 
stage. , 
SIX-CYLINDER LOVE (Sam H. Harris)— 
The tragedy of suburban automobiling made 
hilarious by Ernest Truex and little June Walker. 

THANK YOU (Longacre)—Good clean 
hokum and entertaining. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 

THE BLUE KITTEN (Selwyn)—To be re- 
viewed later. 

BOMBO (Jolson’s 
Jolson, 

BLOSSOM TIME (Ambassador)—For those 
who like music. 

THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (Century)— 
For those who like “The Chocolate Soldier.” 


Fijty- Ninth St.) — Al 


GET TOGETHER (Hippodrome)—A great 
big show at a comparatively small price. 

GOOD MORNING, DEARIE (Globe)—Try 
to get in and you'll see how good it is. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES (Shu- 
bert)—Great for the eyes. 

THE MUSIC BOX REVUE (Music Box)— 
Almost worth the price, and that’s saying a lot. 

THE O'BRIEN GIRL (Liberty) — Tuneful 
and dainty. 

THE PERFECT FOOL (George M. Cohan’s) 
—The show doesn’t matter; it’s Ed Wynn’s. 

SALLY (New Amsterdam)—Over a year old 
and can read without glasses. 

SHUFFLE ALONG (Sixty-Third St.)—Negro 
singers and dancers constantly in action. 

TANGERINE (Casino)—Julia Sanderson in 
a good show with weak jokes. 

UP IN THE CLOUDS (Lyric)—To be re- 
viewed next week 

THE WILD CAT (Park)—Spanish opera 
that is so Spanish you can hardly stand up 
afterward. 





























INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 20. Messrs. Abercrombie and Fitch depart for a day’s sport. 





























That Irresistible Impulse 


A Ten-Second Holiday 


Our Disarmament Conference Reporter Covers a Prize Fight 


EFORE a plenary session of the 

Garden A. C. in Madison Square 
Garden last evening Battling Cohen 
and Mickey McGinn settled all their 
differences in a brief debate which was 
won by Mickey McGinn. The argu- 
ment was, we believe, not so much for 
a guarantee of security in the future 
as it was for economic independence. 


Both parties to the discussion were pro- 
nounced by the experts to have equal 
tonnage, but Battling Cohen led in dis- 
placement. Battling Cohen, with his 
delegation, was first on the floor. His 
attachés fixed his stool and hovered 
about him as his military advisers and 
secretaries murmured last werds of in- 
struction, The deputation of Mickey 


McGinn was no less imposing. Each 
side subjected the other to the most se. 
vere scrutiny and there seemed to be 
no hope of coalition. The adjudicator 
took the floor and called the disputants 
together for a tripartite agreement as 
to the rules and regulations governing 
argumentation. The conferenc: 
opened by a direct attack on the part 
of Battling Cohen. He was insistent 
upon the immediate and complete with- 
drawal of his opponent from the dis- 
puted territory. The latter evacuated 
his first position and seemed about to 
ask for an adjournment. MeGinn 
seemed to advocate peace at any rice 
or at least armed neutrality. The ad- 


judicator declared an armistice. 
+ * * 


was 


When negotiations were  resimed, 
Cohen received a rude shock. Me‘sinn 
was bent on the abrogation of al! ex- 
isting pacts and insisted upon his own 
sovereignty. At this point the om|ook- 
ers could discern evidences of certain 
strong racial antipathies behind the ar- 
gument. Closed debates seemed to be 
the order of the day and the adjudicator 
was forced to insist upon modified 
methods of warfare. The gathering of 
notables urged him to expedite matters. 
He declared another armistice. The 
renewed outbreak of discussion was 
marked by many gestures and no Iittle 
conversation between the disputants, 
After several frank exchanges, Mc(inn, 
by sheer force of argument, reduced 
Cohen to a state of almost total disarm- 
ament. Cohen declared for a ten-sec- 
ond holiday. 

The convention adjourned until! the 
next session. 


The Small Voice 


HEAR a cricket singing all alone 
Against the surge’s ceaseless over- 
tone, 
An antiphone. 


A wisp of song that sounds persistently; 
An insect, striving to outvoice the sea; 
Futility ! 


So chirps my conscience, piping, clo- 
quent ; 
It furnishes, when times are turbulent, 
Admonishment. 


Caroline S. P. Wild 


TRAVELER: Close that window— it’s 
cold outside. 

Next Seat Occurant: Do you 
think it will be warmer outside ii | 


close it? 











Investment Security 


ag like to have a ticker which would carry 
Quotations of my love stock every day, 

For then I’d know just who and when to marry, 
Dan Cupid’s bears and bulls I’d watch at play. 


If Evelyn Preferred should slump on selling, 
I’d send around a bunch of orchids quick; 
If Agnes Common spurted, there’s no telling, 
I might go buy a ring and turn the trick. 


[f dividends were coming via Esther, 
I'd put myself on record right away; 

But if a statement showed a bankrupt Hester, 
I’d sell the poor girl short without delay. 





Ah, what a comfort I should find this ticker, 
To guide me in life’s stock exchange of hearts! 
For with its help I’d know just how to pick her, 
And save myself some unpropitious starts. 
F.W. H. 


The Ideal Man 


is the man every man would be if he dared. Bridge 
H bores him, so he says so and declines to be annoyed; 
and his wife admires him for his decision and firmness. 
He :s a poor dancer, self-conscious and short-winded, so he 
has crossed dancing off his list. Consequently he never has 
to lish himself to the country club. His wife is happier 
sinc. the thing is settled, because dancing was becoming too 
much for her too, though she would never have admitted it. 
British novels and modern poetry and art he does not 
und: rstand and makes no pretense to; so, many bores avoid 
him. He likes outdoor games, a good show, his motor, his 
jo “ poe gs aa te ce oe “os oo . rte sh “I don’t believe that, cause a friend of mine bust one an’ 
apy and one day may be wealthy. e is the admiration . ; x ; 
“) | the poor on acai who know him. He is their ideal = 2 ‘killed = gt Dima 
man because he has the courage and honesty to be himself. ; wouldn’t worry about it.” 











“Oh, I just bust a lookin’ glass. I’m goin’ to have seven 
years’ bad luck.” 


Beware of Praise! ever, a philanthropic praise, handed out by mentally opulent 
k AISE is essential to young people, provided it is tem- people to their inferiors as a form of restitution. It is as 
P. red with wisdom. And yet the danger of it! When if they said; “I have plenty; I can afford to praise this chap 
praise passes the nice point of encouragement, it weakens. without hope of reward.” 
\\ hen others praise you, ask yourself what it is they want Praise is dangerous because it is almost invariably inac- 
in rc‘urn. When you praise others, it is either because you curate; it is what one man tells another in order to conceal 
fear them or expect something from them. There is, how- his real opinion. 








— | SK-SHUDDER . 5 
THESE ICY WALKS he AT THE M-MERE | INJURY TH-THAT MIGHT HA-HAW! OH BOY! FUNNY! SAY, 
ARE-A MENACE THOUGHT OF THE SERIOUS} RESULT FROM A F-FALL. | NEVER SAW ANYTHING LIKE IT. 




















The Average Sense of Humor 





The Little Minister 


ENRHYN STANLAWS has undergone a magnificent 

metamorphosis. When he was doing magazine covers a 
year ago, he was unquestionably a bad artist. In fact, he 
wasn't an artist at all. He was a professional depicter of 
beautiful dumb-bells. Then he went into the movies as a 
director, and to-day he stands out as an artist, in a field 
where real artists are all-too rare. 

“The Li‘le Minister,” which has been produced under 
Mr. Stan’ .ws’ direction, is a work of art. Pictorially, it 
can be compared favorably with any motion picture that has 
ever been made. In composition, in lighting, in selection 
and construction of backgrounds, and in photography, “The 
Little Minister” is as close to perfection as it is possible for 
a movie to be. To eyes that are weary of looking at miles 
of harsh photography, crude, unintelligent settings and care- 
less, uninspired composition, this picture is incredibly beau- 
tiful and soothing. 

It is fine, too, from a dramatic point of view, for the spirit 
of Barrie’s novel has been maintained. The story is de- 
veloped in simple and logical style in Edfrid Bingham’s 
scenario, and the characterizations are uniformly good. 
Betty Compson, as Lady Babbie, proves that she can be 
something more than a mere human dynamo for the genera- 
tion of sex appeal (a réle that she has been compelled to fill 
in almost every previous picture), and George Hackathorne 
is splendid as the little minister himself. In this picture, 
and in “The Light in the Clearing,” Mr. Hackathorne gives 
evidence of a talent that should carry him far up in the 
ranks of movie actors when he has had time to acquire a 
little more experience. 


NOTHER and vastly inferior film which combines the 
efforts of Mr. Stanlaws and Miss Compson is “The 
Law and the Woman,” which will probably make five times 
as much money as “The Little Minister.” 
It is the story of a sweet young bride, 
whose husband is railroaded to the Death 
House on trumped-up evidence. In order 
to gain a confession from the adventuress 
who really committed the murder, the wife 
bravely assumes the habits and habiliments 
of a wild woman, and wins her way into 
the culprit’s confidence, 

The story culminates in a thrilling cli- 
max, but it is essentially cheap stuff, and 
calculated to appeal to the overwhelming 
moron vote in the outlying districts. Miss 
Compson and Cleo Ridgely make the most 
of their numerous opportunities. 


There are a number of questionable well-known 


touches in the picture, including an un- who has made e 
Musketeers 
famous. From a mask 


by John Held, Jr. 


necessarily graphic portrayal of a lady in Three 


the act of sobering up. It would be as 
well for children to leave their grand- 
parents at home. 


Douglas Fairbanks, the 
hurdler, 
“The 


Harold Lloyd 


No that the inte!ligentsia have discovered Charles 
Chaplin, and have come to the conclusion that he is an 
actor, they should turn their attention to Harold Lloyd. This 
tortoise-shell-rimmed youth has turned out five comedies this 
year that deserve to be ranked with Chaplin's best efiorts 
before he rose to superhuman heights in “Shoulder Arms” 
and “The Kid.” 

“A Sailor-Made Man,” Mr. Lloyd's latest, is a hilarious 
fantasy, describing certain phases of life on the permanent 
waves. To say that it is uproariously funny is obvious and 
trite—but true. Therefore, consider it said. 


Pardon My French 


ERE it not that “Pardon My French” has been re- 
leased with a certain amount of pretension and splurge, 
it would be utterly beneath notice. But it is now being 
hurled in the public’s face with such a deal of bombast, that 
a word of warning in these columns is necessary if we are 
to keep faith with our loyal readers: 
It is impossible to kid “Pardon My French” in suitable 
terms. There are times when satire is inadequate. That is 
why profanity was invented. 


Pola Negri 


FTER Pola Negri’s stupendous success in “Passion,” 
“Gypsy Blood” and “One Arabian Night,” it was only 
logical that the local magnates should buy up all her old 
films and shove them on the screen as a means of capital- 
izing her reputation. 

Two of the three Pola Negri pictures that I have seen 
recently will do a great deal to injure her standing with the 
American film public. “Vendetta” and “The Last Payment’ 
are awful. Photographically, they are on a par with the 
“snappy” postcards that Americans buy in 
Paris. Dramatically, they resemble an 
amateur entertainment presented by the 
86th Street Schiitzenkielenundtansenbind, 
with costumes made at home by the mem- 
bers’ wives. I can stand many things in 
the movies, but I confess to a feeling of 
revulsion when I see ex-Ober Lieutenants 
of the sth Schweiningen Uhlans ogling 
and mauling neckless sea-pigs in paste 
board reproductions of the Casino at 
Monte Carlo. Another of Miss Negri’ 
pictures—“The Red Peacock”—is some- 
what more palatable. It is a variation of 
the old “Camille” theme, and serves to 
bring out many of the violent qualities in 
the star’s nature that have endeared her 
to the hearts of our vampire-loving public. 

Robert E. Sherwood. 
(Recent Developments will be found on 
page 31) 
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CHMED ABDULLAH, purveyor 
of the exotically terrifying, has 
abandoned the dark ways of the wily 
Chinee for the even darker carryings- 


on of Haussas, Niam-Niams, 
Fulahs, Kroos, Ticki-Tickis, 


register. This time he is seri- 
ously occupied in proving that 
the miasmic atmosphere of the 
dusky continent—all 11,360,000 
square miles of it—is consider- 
ably more loathsome than that 
of Hollywood, California. Which 
may or may not be an open ques- 


Touaregs, 
Gallas, 
Ashantis and the rest of Africa’s 


social 


I Speak of Africa 


rub-rub-rub-rumbeddy-rub and_ then 
banng) whisper the sinister news of 
“rinderpest striking the long-horned 
cattle of the Massais ... of a M’pongwe 
medicine-man brewing dead mysteries” 
and of a fast-black Master Mind plot- 
ting to become the Imperial Wizard of 


an All-African Ku Klux Klan to 


throw the white control. 


“A 
~! 












ver- 
Unfortunately, 


they also whisper a lot of indigenous 
names which might have been maie up 
out of the top row of letters on a ‘ype- 
writer keyboard. These choice cuts of 
native dialect stick up throughou! the 





Figures in Popular Literature 














book like seven-foot fences. 
Just as soon as you are able to 
take M’yanu M’bi-likini without 
holding on to the pommel, «!ong 
comes Rakaiz al-Utabs and 
knocks you for a row of sao :vias, 
Ai! Likewise, gewald! 

Unless you are terribly wrought 


tion. But the mean things that | up over African intramura! af- 
Captain Abdullah says about | fairs, you'll probably fall ‘ight 
Africa in “Night Drums” (Mc- | | off at the first etymological j mp. 
Cann’s) should be enough to | | We fell off several times. ‘ach 


discontinue all Cook’s Tours 
thither until further notice. 
The native drums (which go 


Fiction 
This Man’s World, by Will Lev- 
ington Comfort (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.). A vivid and highly colored 
tale of South Sea intrigue, told 
with great art and bold strokes. 
The author manages to keep the 
thread of the story well in hand, 
but perhaps he overdoes the expe- 
dient of leaving off some exciting 
incident too abruptly, and begin- 
ning all over on a new trail in the 
next chapter. This, of course, is a 
legitimate and very old method, but 
it needs care in the management. 
As to this book’s being somewhat 
like a Conrad book—which the 
publishers hint at in their door-mat 
—well, is it? It is good in a man- 
ner that Conrad is better at, may- 
be, but it is very good nevertheless. 


The Council of Seven, by J. C. 
Snaith (D. Appleton & Co.). A 
highly charged story. of British- 
American intrigue, well done for 
that sort of thing, but very uncon- 
vincing. 


Enter Jerry, by Edwin Meade 
Robinson (The Macmillan Co.). 
The author has contrived to pro- 
duce here a book of genuine charm 
and humor, and this in spite of the 
fact that the Booth Tarkington 
boy-story formula is so old and 
that the scene is laid in Indiana. 


Twin Tales, by Arthur Stringer 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.). Two re- 
printed stories a la_ satevgpost. 
Rapid-flowing and shallow. 


Romance to the Rescue, by Denis 


Mackail (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 








The Sheik 
HE desert chieftain here behold, 


The Dempsey of the Nile. 
He knocks the lady readers cold 
And cramps their husbands’ style. 
The heroine reels back for more. 
They play like happy kids,— 
He tells his love, then knocks her for 
A row of pyramids. 


She revels in his gallant deeds; 
Her passions higher mount 
Each time he languidly proceeds 
To drop her for the count. 
They. marry in the end—they do 
In all such compositions— 
And now, no doubt, he'll knock her 
through 
Another twelve editions. 


So if you’d knock the ladies dead, 
Just use your right and go ahead. 
Dorothy Parker. 








































time we did, interest did 
likewise. 


Henry William Hanemann. 


our 


It seems to us a pity that the au- 
thor of this story, with such great 
talent as he undoubtedly disp)! ays, 
should have so frankly devoted 
himself to producing a time-killer, 
something that would sell. There 
are splendid things in this hook, 
but good Lord, the man _ hasn't 
labored enough over it, he has tried 
too much to produce sometliing 
that he thinks will sell; and it 
probably will. 


The People Against Nancy I'res- 
ton, by John Moroso (Henry Holt 
& Co.). A moving detective story 
of which the following sample sen- 
tence will perhaps be the best re- 
view: “The fingers at the throat 
of the prostrate thing tightened 
and tightened. They held there 
until the limbs on the cheap, dirty 
carpet stiffened.” If you want to 
be made to feel that something is 
happening when you read, this tale 
will scarcely leave you aslee} at 
the switch. 


Others 


The Glands Regulating Per-on- 
ality, by Louis Berman, M. D. 
(The Macmillan Co. ). 1£ you wish 
to form an intimate and shameless 
acquaintance with the glands— 
things that hitherto you didn't 
even suspect that you had—read 
this book and curl up and pass out. 
Or else be convinced that you are 
a real genius. Perhaps we haven't 
enough things about ourselves to 
worry about, anyway—what’s a 
few glands more or less? Dr. 
Berman makes us feel that thi, is 
a gland life after all. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Writing Papers 








For Four generations one family has 
devoted itself to keeping paper-making 
up to the standard of quality that was 
obtained in those far off handcraft days 
when its mill first started. 

Out of the papers thus produced our 
designers create stationery for social use 
in which nothing is spared to make each 
sheet, envelope and box reflect credit on 
the quality of the paper. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 


NEW YORK -_ PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Tue new five guire box with 
paper and envelopes propor- 
tioned to more nearly meet your 
social needs eliminates the in- 
convenience and waste of an 
over-supply of envelopes with 


no sheets to match. 





Your correspondence require- 
ments demand nothing more 
correctand more beautiful than 
Crane’s Linen Lawn in any 
ene of these distinctive styles. 


Aut tHe /ittle niceties of social 
correspondence are covered in 
this book, by Caroline De 
Lancey, a recognized author- 
ity. “Correct Social Corre- 
spondence’ with usable samples 
of Crane’ s Linen Lawn will be 
sent on receipt of OO cents. 
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‘Traffic Manners 


Za CIS(ORS AV 
SPT FESS, A Null). 


History’s Slow Advance 


At the breakfast table Mary called her 
mother’s attention to a hole in one of the 
napkins. 

“Yes,” acknowledged her mother, “we dy 
need new table linen. I have bought none 





Our notion of perfect traffic manners is 
exemplified by that London hansom driver 
who, when a pedestrian stopped and stood 
directly in the way of the cab horse, leaned 
over and asked: “Hi say, sir, may I awsk 
what are your plans?” 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Sacrifice Desired 
Tue Fiancée: You will give up smok- 
ing when we are married, won't you, Felix? 
Tue Francé: I don’t smoke at all. 
“Oh, what a shame!” 
—Meggendorfer Blatter (Munich). 


What She Dreaded 


Vicar: All sinners, 
washed whiter than snow. 
O_p BeccaR Woman: Not them as 
truly repents, I ‘opes, sir. é 
Boston Transcript. 


Mary, will be 





Demos 





since before the war.” 

Instantly the face of Odessa, the colored 
maid from Alabama, became a study in 
astonishment. She eyed her mistress 
moment thus. Then comprehension dawned 
and her face relaxed. 

“Oh!” she said, “you mean d’ last wah!” 

—Hart r’s. 


Modern Improvements 
Tue Eskimo: Here it is, my dear, just 
what I promised you—a_ steam-heated 
igloo. 
THe ESKIMESS: 
steam? 
Tue Eskimo: 


Where’ll we get the 


From my wet garments, 
—Detroit News. 


Gratuitous 


Cheery announcement in a polyglot Soho 
restaurant : 

“Any employee soliciting a tip will, if 
reported, confer a benefit to the manage- 
ment.”—Town Topics (London). 








One af the best paragraphs that Ben De 
Casseres ever wrote—and he has written a 
thousand good ones—is: “Democracy is 
anonymous tyranny.”—New York Sun. 


NEARLY ONE 
—Higgins, in the Bystander 


THE PRESIDENT (a few years hence) 
Where’s the army? 

THe SECRETARY OF WAR: He’s gone out 
rowing in the navy.—Cornell Widow. 


(London). 
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Pennsylvania TRIO; a 
time and labor saver for 
golf course, parks, large 
estates 86 in. swath. 


Pennsylvania GOLF; 
closest cutting for put- 
pe gage courts 
and fine lawns. 





Five Pennsyl- 
vania Quality 
Mowers driven 
by tractor will 
eut 60 to 80 
acres per day. 


UALITY 


LAWN MOWERS 


SE them singly, hook them up in gangs, pull 

them by horse, or push them by tractor, Penn- 
sylvania Quality Mowers will prove the speediest, 
most effective and longest lived lawn mowers. 


Pennsylvania Quality Lawn Mower parts are 
not only interchangeable but are made from the 
most durable and efficient materials by highly 
specialized skill, and are designed to give longest 
and most satisfactory service. 

Write for “‘Pennsyluania TRIO Book”’ 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Inc. 
1625 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia 








To four generations of those who “go down to the sea in 
ships” the mighty Cunard Liners have fitly typified the 
Dominion of Man over the Sea. 


Magnificent floating hotel homes they are, affording the 
passenger in construction, equipment and service a conve- 
nience and luxury attained only through the accumulated 
experience of over eighty years. 


Always abreast, often ahead, of the 
of tested new devices or inventions 
and promote the pleasure of its clientele, the Cu 

Line is now pleased to announce that in the near future al! 
its major ships will be equipped with the latest type of oil- 
burning engines. : % 


Apply 
CUNARD -ANCHOR. 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway 
New York 


or Branches 
and Agencies 
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Dear Girl 


RLETTA is a little dear, 
A flapper you might justly say; 
| trust | make my meaning clear. 


She dresses like a Vere de Vere, 
A stylish model of her day; 
Arletta is a little dear. 


They criticize her much, I hear, 
But everything is quite O.K. 
| trust | make my meaning clear. 


I'm lonely when she is not near, 
And miss her sympathetic way ; 
Arletta is a little dear. 


They say her speech is light and queer, 
But she is merely young and gay; 
| trust I make my meaning clear. 


Though I made twice as much a year, 
Her mounting bills I could not pay; 





| trust | make my meaning clear, 
Arletta is a little dear. 
oo es 


From Their Wives’ Diaries 


Vv RS. DIOGENES: When I re- | 

monstrated with my husband for | 
expecting me to live with him in a tub | 
he prophesied that a time was coming 
when such accommodations would be 
considered commodious ! 


Mrs. John Harvard: And now my | 
hushand John wants to open a school 
for boys! What a bitter disappoint- 
ment! I had hoped that he might make 


a name for himself! 

The Wife of Alexander the Great: 
“Alexander the Great,” indeed! Why, 
he sighs when he has a headache and 
cries when he has a toothache! Alex- 
ander the great—baby ! 

Mrs. Richard Brinsley Sheridan: 
I wish that my husband would engage 
in some enterprise where he might 
make money instead of wasting his time 
with stage-plays such as this “School 
for Scandal!” 

Mrs. Dick Turpin: My old man 
hates all proverbs, and especially that 
one about “give a dog rope enough and 


he will hang himself!” | 
Mrs. Marco Polo: I should have ONES] 


married a home-loving man instead of 
a restless globe-trotter! I blame my 
parents for this Polo match! 


The Aftermath 


“Do you realize, old fellow, that a 
few weeks after you die you'll be ut- 
terly forgotten?” 

“No, I won’t; my wife will change 
my desk things all around.” 


FLups: What do you call a man who 
has three wives? 


Steet 


Wy 
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scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 





The same scene after the overhead wires were 
replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 

Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 

These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the sc'ution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 

The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 


the world. 


“Beit System * 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
8 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 











Duss: A millionaire! 





The Philosopher utters The Magic Phrase, 
“SUBSCRIBE TO LIFE” 


For the Architect—Fine Drawing—but mere lines compose 
great designs, 
Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Are for the next ten weeks to 


Send 








Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- 
tions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York 


One Year $5 
Canadian $5.80 
(j) Foreign $6.60 


“Open Sesame” 
is out of date. 











Jim Henrys Column 


Guarding 
the Roll 


The only real object in life of approximately 
one hundred million people in this country 


is to get a piece of your income—not to men- 


tion several earnest producers in Europe, 
Asia and points south. That’s the way we 
all make our living. 

Knowing that you can buy only a portion 
of the things the rest of us want to sell you, 
has developed in you a power of resistance to 
selling talk. 

You have thrown up a wall of doubt 


around your roll and it’s a powerful argument | 


that can break through and get the money. 
That explains why you have been able to 
resist my quiet insistence that Mennen 


Shaving Cream is better than the old-fash- | 


ioned soap you have been using all these 
years. 

Why, if every man who reads this would 
believe it just enough to try Mennen’s once, 
it would increase our business 400% over- 
night. 

As a matter of fact, it isn’t my advertising 
which will finally overcome your resistance. 
The only real enemy of your roll is your 
own desire for the best of everything. 

In your heart, you know that Mennen’s 
is infinitely superior to the soap you are 


using and some morning when you are suffer- | 


ing a little more than usual and your razor 
skids the way a carving knife does when it 
strikes one of those steel skewers they stick 
into roast beef, and your face feels mum- 
mified, you are suddenly going to make a 
big resolve to end all of your shaving 
troubles by doing it right—with Mennen’s. 
As the little half inch of cream blossoms 


into mountains of moist 
avd lather—as the beard melts 
a forwards 


away before the blade you 
‘int ened 
show 


thought was through—as 
the happy smiles spread 
over your smooth, -un- 
scarred visage—you will 
be glad that you nicked 
the roll for at least four 
cents a month more than 
the old soap cost. I will 
send my demonstrator 
tube for ten cents. 


e 
an Hewag- 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, A.J. U.S.A. 
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His Passing Fancy 


There was a man who fancied that, 
By driving good and fast, 
He’d get his car across the tracks 
Before the train came past; 
He’d miss the engine by an inch, 
And make the train hands sore, 
There was a man who fancied that... . 
There isn’t any more. 
—Carnegie Tech. Puppet. 


Subtlety 


Three detectives were shadowing a 
Frenchman who had pocketed some goods 
from a counter, and whom they suspected 
to belong to a gang. 

After rounding a corner they found he 
was no longer visible, but soon came to a 
restaurant with the inscription—“Ici on 
parle francais.” “He'll be in here,” said 
the first. “No,” said the second, “if he 
thought he was being followed he would 
avoid going where he thought we should 
expect.” “Yes,” said the third, “but he 
would guess we should be smart enough 
think of that, and would turn in after 
all. 

So they went in and searched, but with- 
out success, for the Frenchman could not 


| read, and therefore had not stopped. 


—London Morning Post. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A California Maid 


A lady stopping at a hotel on the Pacific 
coast rang the bell the first morning of her 
arrival, and was very much surprised when 
a Japanese boy opened the door and came 
in. 
“T pushed the button three times for a 
maid,” she said sternly, as she dived under 
the covers. 

“Yes,” the little fellow replied, 
she.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. 


A Small Anachronist 


The youngster who asked his father why 
God hadn’t given the zebra stars as well as 
stripes has a match in the little girl who 
wrote this description of the Ark: 

“Overhead was a gorgeous rainbow and 
beneath it the little Ark rode proudly over 
the waters, with smoke pouring from her 
smokestack and the United States flag fly- 
ing at the bow.”—Boston Transcript. 


“ 


me 


In Disgrace 


“Why is Fred in disgrace with Mar- 
guerite, Mayme ?” 
“He rose hastily when her mother en- 
tered the parlor.” 
“Well, a gentleman should rise—” 
“And dropped the girl on the floor.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Very Same 


Nina: Tom, isn’t that the same suit 
you wore last year? 

Tom: Yes, and it’s the same suit you 
asked me last year if it wasn’t the same 
suit I had the year before—Harper’s. 


A CONTEMPORARY states that it is not 
known why St. Andrew became the Patron 
Saint of Scotland. One theory is that he 
was the cheapest saint they could get. 

—Punch. 
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’ Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of ¢ 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 

Write today for your copy of Burpee’s A nnual 


W. Atlee Bu rpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 





The Hardy Scot 


The cold spell has brought the usual ad- 
vice not to sit over a fire, but to harden 
oneself in the open air in order to keep 
warm. 

The most admirable of the har«ening 
school was a former Cameron of Lochiel. 
When bivouacking with his son in the 
depths of winter Cameron noticed that the 
boy had rolled a snowball to make a pillow. 
Immediately he kicked it away. 

“No effeminacy, boy!” he commanded, 
sternly.—Tit-Bits (London). 


Scots Farmer (to unwelcome visitor): 
A’am delighted tae see ye. But, 
man, it’s an awfu’ nicht for a call 
Visitor (hanging up dripping coat): 
Ye’re richt. But a gran’ nicht for 
findin’ folk at hame. 
—Reproduced from Punch (Lon- 
don) by arrangement with the 
proprietors. 
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Rhymed Reviews 
The Black Diamond 


E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
book, 


neis Brett Young. 
SERVE this 
bound 
oth the sportiest of yellows? 
how Fortune meanly downed 
nice young miner, Abner Fel- 
ows. 


so neatly 


was fair, athletic, strong 

kind; and though the women 
oved him, 

istly kept from going wrong 
rarely fell, unless they shoved 
1m. 


<ing Stafford’s murky dales 


iuse of happenings well-recorded, | 


et in Radnor, Eastern Wales, 
Malpases with whom he boarded. 


George, his host, for taking life 


iccident, was jailed, poor duffer, 


ero swore that George’s wife, 
oted Mary, shouldn’t suffer. 


er and George’s little brood 
labored, blind to prim conventions, 

all the neighbors misconstrued 
; most magnanimous intentions. 


George returned without a doubt 
it Abner .hadn’t acted rightly; 
bner had to knock him out. 

t when, to put his meaning tritely, 


iid to Mary, “Fly with me!” 
wouldn’t go, though more than 
willing. 

Abner went upon the spree 
| pocketed King George’s shilling. 


\bner ports a musket now— 
pawn in Britain’s far-flung army. 
when he’s served his time, I vow 
won't be half so green and barmy. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


The Latest Books 
(Continued from page 24) 

1 Secret Springs, by Harvey GC’Hig- 
gins ‘Harper & Bros.). We are strongly 
pre} diced in favor of this book. Also, we 
like verything Harvey O’Higgins writes. 
The vest test we know of is that he should 
be s» much addicted to psychoanalysis and 
yet interesting. Here he tells of what 
a doctor has done with his patients. It is 
calle’ a “popular treatment of psychoan- 
alysis.” The only popular treatment for 
that disease is to tar and feather it. But 
this hook is so well written! 

Enduring Investments, by Roger Babson 
(The Macmillan Co.). A really good book 
about finance, in which money is dismissed 
as being what it is and not what it seems. 
" world is going mad,” says Mr. Bab- 
son, “on hiring things done. Everyone 
wants to hire or buy rather than save or 
crea 


Plays of Old Japan, by Leo Duran 
(Thomas Seltzer). Five dramas written 
in English form from a variety of plays 
of the Japanese theatre. 
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dlifornia 


state in color 


MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, with our “Off the Beaten 
Path” and “Grand Canyon Outings” folders. 


The Santa Fe operates four daily trains to California—two of 
them carry Pullmans via Grand Canyon. 


Fred Harvey meals “all the way.” 


W. J. BLACK 


Pass. Traffic Mgr., A.T.& S. F. 


Ry. System 


1132 Railway Exchange 








RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 


Clears Away Blotches 
and 


Promotes Skin Health 
Keep a jar on hand 
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The Last Stand 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR 
editorial writer): I 
write English. 

Epiror1AL WRITER: 
lutely necessary. 


(engaging 
suppose you Can 


When 


abso- 


Acquiring a Reputation 


“THEY say he is very prominent as a 
newspaper humorist. How did he ac- 
quire his reputation?” 

“He met the others, and they hap- 
pened to like him,” 





sk your 


best friend 


if you dare! 


OU may even get intimate 

enough with some friends 
of yours to swap the real truth 
about your income tax and 
about many other very per- 
sonal things. 


But how many people do 
you know well enough to en- 
able you to get on the subject 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 
tosis is the medical term mean- 
ing unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, Hali- 
tosis is one of the least talked 
about human afflictions and at 
once one of che most commonly 
prevalent ailments. 


Nine out of ten people suffer 
from Halitosis either now and 
then or chronically. Usually 
they are unconcious of it 
themselves. 


Halitosis may come from smoking, 
drinking, eating. It may be due toa 
disordered stomach, bad teeth, lung 
trouble or some other organic disorder. 
If it’s a-chronic ailment, of course, 
then it is a symptom of a condition 
J doctor or dentist ought to look 
after. 


But very often it is only temporary 
and then you may overcome it by tak 
ing a very simple personal precaution 
that will mean ease of mind for you 
and comfort for your friends. 


Listerine, for forty years the safe 
household antiseptic, is a wonderful 
combatant of Halitosis. Just use it 
regularly as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It will do the trick. 


You probably now have Listerine 
in the house and know all about its 
many other uses as a safe antiseptic. 


If you don’t, just send us your name 
and address and fifteen cents and we 
shall be glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Listerine together with a tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste sufficient for 
10 days’ brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, 2142 Locust St.,Saint Louis, Mo. 


or 
aLA Halitosis 
use 
Listerine 


— 
} Gere aint } 
=—.—ag 





LIFE 
Why He Was Not Pro- 


moted 
E watched the clock. 
He was always grumbling. 

He was never at the office on time. 

He asked too many questions. 

His stock excuse was “it isn’t neces- 
sary.” 

He wasn’t ready for the next step. 

He did not put his heart in his work. 

He learned nothing from his blunders. 

He chose his friends among his in- 
feriors. 

He ruined his ability by 
things. 
never acted on his own judgment. 
did not think it worth while to learn 
how. 

He imitated the habits of other men 
who could stand more than he could. 

He did not learn that the best part of 
his salary was not in his pay en- 
velope. 

He didn’t have to. 

He was the President of the Company. 

G. M. 

The Course of Prohibition 

Pep ssemet gen bottled goods are 
cheaper than they were and are 
much easier to get. 

The bootlegging business is active 
and is reported to be extremely profit- 
able. 

Domestic supplies of bonded whisky 
are reported to be much depleted, and 
the demand for stimulants is now met 
chiefly by importation, including smug- 
gling, and private manufacture. 

Prohibition .does not prohibit as 
much, or nearly as much, as it did when 
it began; so we learn from a gentle- 
man who writes about it in the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine and who seems to 
know. He estimates, however, that not 
more than five hundred million dollars 
a year are now spent for rum in this 
country, whereas, in old times, the bill 
was five times as big as that. 

The people now most exposed to in- 
jury by alcohol are the well-to-do. The 
less prosperous mostly escape it. Per- 
haps we ought to consider that a fairly 
satisfactory condition. It would be 
more satisfactory if it were not for the 
demoralization that is associated with 
law-breaking. People who respect laws 
as laws consider that a great evil, but 
many laws are bad, and possibly the 
diminution of respect for laws in gen- 
eral will some day be rated as a useful 
by-product of prohibition. You never 
can tell about man-made laws, nor 
when you may pass them on the road 
and discover that they were wrong. 
Meny laws respected a generation or 
two ago are now regarded with horror, 
and some that are still operative are 
no’. much better thought .of. 

Whether prohibition, as we have it, 
will last, depends on what the mind of 
tan will be in the new era. If we 
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Underwear for Men 


Warmth without weight! 





Freedom without danger! 

A knee-length, sleeveless 
OF te), Melt i ae settane) am) 4 Ol @) B 
mixed with Cotton. Some- 
thing you’ ve always wanted, 


but never had till now. 
Made ealy by th 


American Hosiery Co. 


tain, 4 nn 

















judge by the past history of mankind, 
prohibition will presently succumb to 
the need of stimulation. But if the 
world about to be is going to be quite 
different from the world that was, and 
the minds of men are to change cor- 
respondingly, the disuse of alcoholic 
drinks may turn out to be like Woman 
Suffrage, one of the great changes nat- 
ural to a new order. 

But if rum goes out, there must be 
new means, or new kinds, of stimula- 
tion, and without doubt the new order 
will provide them. The one thing to be 
sure of is that human life is not going 
to be dull. People may be good or 
they may be wicked, but they will never 
consent for longto be bored. E. S. M. 








He: I heard that fellow say to you, 
“All my life for a kiss.” 
Oh, that’s the name of the 
waltz he was just playing. 
—Le Rire (Paris). 
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THE SILENT DRAMA) 


Recent Developments 


i 





(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 22) 

MISS LULU BETT (Paramount)—William 
de Mille’s admirable adaptation of Zona Gale’s 
story, Well acted, and worth while from every 
point of view. 

FOOL’S PARADISE (Paramount)—Cecil De 
Mille’s execrable adaptation of Leonard Mer- 
rick’s story. Not worth 
printed on 

THEODORA (Goldwyn)—The entire popu- 
lation Italy gathered together under one 
\s a spectacle, it is superb; as a drama, 

well, you can’t expect everything. 

FAST MALE (Warner)—A short and 

omedy, with the acrobatic Mr. Joe 

forming amazing stunts on moving 


THI 
snapp) 
Rock 
trains. 

ALL FOR A WOMAN (First National)— 

nch Reign of Terror, seen through a 

ns. It includes many striking scenes, 

crude in spots and much of the acting 
the key. 

A MAN’S HOME (Selznick) — Moderately 
interesting indoor drama, carefully directed by 
Ralph 

WOMAN’S PLACE 
stance Talmadge’s best picture to date. 


(First National)—Con- 
It is 


decorated with some effective satire furnished | 


Emerson and Anita Loos. 

BOOMERANG BILL (Paramount)—Lionel 
Barrymore as a hold-up man in an exciting 
melodrama of the underworld. 

R.S.\V.P. (First National)—Charles Ray has 
1 bad day at bat. 

DON’T TELL EVERYTHING (Paramount) 

Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson and Elliott 
Dexter are the stars of a picture in 
Dorot Cummings gives the best performance. 
It is using at times. 

MY BOY 
makes good use of the same material 
that »ved so popular in “The Kid.” Of 
course, he can never quite repeat 


by Jot I 


Coog 


Charlie Chaplin, but he comes pretty close to 
it in 

LOVE AND DOUGHNUTS (First National) 

\ irly funny Sennett comedy, with the 
usual display of ocular calisthenics by 
Turpi 
THREE 
succe il 
appointing picture, 
finger on the actual 
this so inferior to 


LIVE GHOSTS (Paramount) — A 


It is difficult to put one’s 


deficiencies which make 


door 
OU} 
produ 
fo Sweden, 
not kr 
reler it as 
comes 
made 


MUTUAL FRIEND (Gunning)—This 
Denmark and Norway, and we do 
v which is correct. Hereafter, we shall 
“Scandinavian,” until 
mg and tells us that it was actually 
Lithuania. Nevertheless, it is good 

TH! BASHFUL SUITOR (Triart) — The 
secon f the series of screen dramatizations 
ol fas s paintings. The first was “The Beg- 
gar Maid.’ Both of them are well directed, 
pleasine to behold, and capably acted. 

FOR REVIEW NEXT WEEK —“Tol’able 
ane “Orphans of the Storm” and “Rent 
ree,” 


Watch Their Faces 


A puystctan has discovered that 
married people all look alike. But they 
never wear exactly similar expressions 
when 
rives just before dinner. 

H Look at the goat chewing on 
that dress. 
Hi M: 

gow! 


Yes, it must be a dinner 





the celluloid it’s | 


Ince, and played by a competent cast. |! 


which | 
(First National) — Little Jackie | 


the success | 
that gained under the inspired guidance of | 


Ben | 


after-the-war play made into a dis- 


its original, but the | 
chiet me seems to lie at the scenario writer's | 


m has been credited at different times | 


someone | 
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Relief 
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Health Booklet 


Of Particular Benefit 
to Sufferers from: 


—Articular Rheumatism 
—Bright’s Disease 
—Prostatitis 

—Heart and Arterial 


Deterioration 


Added 5 Years 


to My Life” 


“Then he told me about a remarkable 
booklet on this very subject—a_ booklet 
which had shown him the fallacy of ‘en- 
joying poor health.’ When I sent for a 
copy, I little dreamed how much it would 
mean to me. But today, I honestly believe 
that following the sound advice contained 
in this booklet, ‘The Story of Paradise 
Spring,’ I have added at least five years 
to my life!” 


The person speaking the above words 
was a man of 60, who had been in miser- 
able health for years. He benefited by the 
advice of a friend. Perhaps his experience 
will mean everything in the world to many 
readers of this page. 


If you have any of the specific ailments 
listed above—if you are finding yourself 
slipping as you advance in years—if you 


FOR INDIGESTION 





are feeling well today, and want to pre- 
serve that good health, don’t fail to write 
for a free copy of this bookket. 


It outlines in clear, understandable lan- 
guage the exact, scientific reasons for old 
age or physical deterioration, and shows 
you how to offset these deteriorating influ- 
ences. It describes the depositing of min- 
eral impurities in your cellular tissue and 
joints—and tells you how to overcome this. 
It covers a subject in which your physician 
should also be interested. If you wish us 
to send him a copy, too, give us his name. 


Write for your free copy of “The Story 


of Paradise Spring” today. It will point 
out the sure road to better health. 


PARADISE SPRING COMPANY 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


Important Notice! 


HE announcement of the winner 
in the hundred-dollar Life Line 
contest will be pu’ ‘ished next week, to- 
gether with the names of the leading 
contributors to the Life Line page, and 
the twenty-five 
that have appeared on that page. 
Everyone who has ever written a 
Life Line will do well to examine the 
page next week, for one of his brain 
children may be included in the all-stav 
line-up. 


funniest paragraphs 


And even those who have not 


| as yet obeyed the paragraphic impulse 


will derive a wealth of honest enter- 
tainment from the brilliant ensemble. 





stands for Prevention, 
of all winter ills— 
Coughs, sneezes, colds 
and the shivery 
chills. 


for Insist on Piso’s by 
name 
For the words “Just as 
good as” don’t ntean 
Just the same.” 


is for Safety which 
means you are sure 
That all things in 
Piso’s are perfectly 


that it’s good for the 
Old or the young 

Three generations its 
praises have sung! 


is for Sure and for 
Safe and for Sane— 
When Piso’s is used, 
not a cough can re- 
main. 


Piso’s contains no opiate. It 
is good for young and old. 
Buy it today. 35c¢ everywhere 


Piso’s Throat and Chest Salve for exter- 
nal application is especially prepared 
for use in conjunction with the syrup. 


PISOS 


SAFE AND SANE 
-for Coughs & Colds~ 








° Brew * 
The Law and the Ladies 


(Continued from page 2) 


DEFENDANT: I won't tell. 

Tue Jupcess: On what grounds? 

DEFENDANT: On the ground that if 
I did you’d all go and have it copied. 

CounseLess: Your Honoress, this is 
contempt of courtesy. I ask Your 
Honoress to order the witness to an- 
swer the question. 

STENOGRAPHERESS (to the witness): 
I’m crazy about those two little rasp- 
berry fluffs just under the left ear. 
Ain’t they just— 

Tue Jupcess: Silence in the Court. 
The Court will take Counseless’s mo- 
tion under advisement. Meantime, as 
the Court has a date with Lucille for 
a fitting on its new fall suit, adjourn- 
ment is ordered until Thursday. week. 

ForEwoMAN: Your Honoress, there’s 
a sale on Thursday week at Hickson’s. 

Tue Jupcess: That’s so. Make it 
Friday week at eleven-thirty. 

First JurYwoMAN: Sorry, but I 
have an appointment with my hair- 
dresser at eleven-thirty on Friday. 

Tue Jupcess: In that case, we'll 
adjourn till Saturday. 

(Court, jury, witnesses and counsel- 
esses powder their noses and depart. 
In half an hour or so the plaintiff 
screws up his courage sufficiently to 
come out from under the table.) 


Hearst Quotes Scripture 


ILLIAM HEARST has an amus- 
ing habit of putting at the top of 
the editorial page in his papers a text 
of Scripture selected by some ac- 
commodating minister whose name is 
printed. The text is apt to be pacific, 
as that “The meek shall inherit the 
earth.” Next below it comes William’s 
defensive program for the United 
States, beginning with “A navy equal to 
that of any power which threatens to 
attack us whether that force be a sin- 
gle nation or an alliance of nations,” 
and so on through five specifications. 
After that follow editorials in which 
distrust is diligently sown among the 
peoples of this world, and especially 
between the United States and Japan. 
My gracious! Where does Willy ex- 
pect to go to when he dies? He will be 
like the fabled coffin of Mahomet, 
strung along somewhere in limbo be- 
tween his pacific texts and his editorial 
machinations. 


Telephonetics 


THE MAN AT THE TRANSMITTER: 
The man you want to see about that is 
Mr. H. Schultz. 

THE MAN AT THE RECEIVER: 
for “hippopotamus” ? 

THe MAN AT THE TRANSMITTER (in 
horrified tones): No! H for “Her- 
man.” 


H? H 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yo 





WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and 
up. Meyer Both College—a Department of the 
eyer Both Company—offers you a different and 
practical training. you like to draw, develop 
our talent. Study this practical course— aught 
by the largest and most widely known Commerciaj 
Art Organization in the field with 20 year;’ suc. 
cess—which each year produces and sells to ad. 
vertisers in the United States and Canad over 
ten thousand commercial drawings. Who 
else could give you so wile an 
experience? Commercial Art is g 
business necessity—the dc mand 
for commercial artists is greate 
year. It’s a highly paid, int 
interesting profession, equally open to 
men and women. Home study instruct 
Get facts before you enroll in any school. 
our special booklet, ““Your Opportunity’’—f 
half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 13 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Books Received 


Columbine Time, by Will Irwin (Stratford) 

The. Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln, by Idi M 
Tarbell (Macmillan). 

Lady Luck, by Hugh Wiley (Alfred A. Kr opf). 

The Old Tobacco Shop, by William Bowen 
(Macmillan). 

Chivalry, by James Branch Cabell (McBride) 

Through the Russian Revolution, by Albert 
Rhys Williams (Boni & Liveright). 

The Rainbow String, by Algernon 
(Macmillan). 

The George Sand-Gustave Flaubert Letters, by 
Aimee McKenzie (Boni & Liveright). 

Some ‘Fish and Some Fishing, by Frank Gris 
wold (John Lane). 

Samuel Pepys’ Diary, edited by Richar: Le 
Gallienne (Boni & Liveright). 

An English Anthology 7 Prose and Puetry, 
by Henry Newbolt (Dutton). 

Men, Women and Beats, 
(Boni & Liveright). 

I Have Only Myself to Blame, by 
cess Bibesco (Doran). 

Contemporary Science, by Dr. Benjamin Har 
row (Boni & Liveright). 

America and the Young Intellectuals, by Har 
old Stearns (Doran). 

The Nietssche-Wagner Correspondence, by 
Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche (Boni & Liverivht). 

Life’s Minor Collisions, by Frances and Ger 
trude Warner (Houghton Mifflin). 

The Council of Seven, by J. C. Snaith (Apple- 
ton). 

Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson, by 
Bliss Perry (Atlantic Monthly Press). 

A Little Maid of Old New York, by lice 
Turner Curtis (Penn Publishing Co.). 

Here, There and Everywhere, by Lord Fred- 
eric Hamilton (Doran). 
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An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful. 

glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 

of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don't. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 


dissolve it. To do this, just apply a litle 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; «se 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better’ You can zet 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





